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DEDICATION 
We  wish  to  dedicate  this  first  attempt 
at  a  real  Osgood  school  magazine  to  the 
teachers  we  have  had  throughout  our  school 
careers,  who  have  helped  us  to  build  the 
foundation  without  which  the  work  display- 
ed here  would  not  "be  possible. 


FOREWORD 

We  are  about  to  present  to  the  public  the  first 
annual  school  magazine  published  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Osgood  School.     We  hope  that  this  magazine  will  estab- 
lish a  tradition  which  will  be  carried  or.  by  the  classes 
in  future  years* 

The  material  was  chosen  from  work  done  in  the  high 
school  English  classes.     The  junior  high  pupils  were  en- 
couraged to  contribute  and  responded  enthusiastically. 
The  sketches  were  done  by  volunteer  artists.     The  Junior 
and  Senr.or  commercial  classes  took  charge  of  typing  and 
nine  o  graphing . 

We  hope  that  future  classes  will  profit  by  our  ex- 
perience and  that  this  magazine  may  continue  to  represent 
the  school's  lest  work. 


M.  P. 
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SIMPLICITY 

There  are  joy  and  peace  in  simple  things, 

The  oriole  that  blithely  sings; 

The  crunching  sound  beneath  my  feet 

As  through  the  snow  my  way  I  beat; 

The  blazing  sunshine  after  rain, 

A  hand  that  smooths  away  all  pain; 

A  glass  of  water,   sparkling  clear, 

The  comfort  in  a  scalding  tear; 

A  turned-down  bed... sheets  cool  and  white, 

The  stately  splendor  of  the  night. 

What  joys,  indeed,  in  plain  things  are- 
What  peace  is  in  the  evening  star  J 

Dora  Sargent,  '35 
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"TEEY  ALSO  SERVE" 

"One,  please."  said  Mr.  Putnam  thrusting  in  a  dollar 
bill  and  grasping  the  corner  of  the  ticket  window  shelf. 
He  always  seemed  to  he  standing  on  tiptoe  and  pulling 
himself  up  to  look  ever  it,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  only  came  tc  his  shoulder,  for  he  was  fully  five  feet 
five  and  maybe  even  a  bit  over,  quite  as  tall  as  the  girl 
who  now  took  his  money  and  tore  off  his  ticket. 

There,  however  the  resemblance  ceased  for  whereas 
Mr.  Putnam  was  all  slightly  rumpled,  blue  serge  and  mid- 
dle-aged meekness,  the  girl  was  a  vision  of  aloof,  even 
disdainful  beauty  only  slightly  marred  by  her  very  small 
mouth.     Perhaps  it  was  her  really  remarkable  eyes  or  it 
may  have  been  her  blond  widow's  peak  which  struck  Mr. 
Putnam.     At  any  rate,  he  gasped  softly  and,  sweeping  his 
fifty  cents  off  the  ledge  in  a  daze,  missed  his  cupped 
hand  by  two  or  three  inches,  groped  redly  for  his  money 
on  the  floor  and  finally  discovered  it  in  the  cuff  of  his 
trousers • 

That,  however,  was  only  the  first  shock  of  discovery 
Afterwards  for  countless  Fridays,  he  behaved  himself  like 
a  man  and  a  gentleman  and,  as  far  as  possible,  like  an 
ordinary  person  going  to  the  movies,  a  person  with  no 
appreciation  of  blond  beauty  looking  out  through  a  glass 
cage.     For  Mr*  Putnam  had  gone  to  Sunday  School  for  near- 
ly ten  years,  and  he  believed  quite  firmly  in  the  ulti- 
mate goodness  of  Providence  if  you  only  gave  it  a  square 
deal  and  acted  decently  yourself. 

"No  good  girl  wants  to  be  gaped  at  and  made  up  to 
just  because  she  has  to  earn  her  living  selling  tickets 
at  a  movie  house,"  he  said  to  himself,  earnestly  warding 
off  disappointment,  "Some  day  something1 11  turn  up  so  I 
can  tell  her  how  I  feel  about  her,  if  I'm  only  patient. 
You  never  can  tell,  she  might  need  my  protection  for  some 
thing. " 

However,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  help  Provi- 
dence along  as  much  as  possible  by  providing  her  with 
favorable  circumstances,  so  he  took  to  gulping  his  sup- 
per very  hastily  on  Fridays  so  that  he  could  get  to  the 
movies  very  early,  before  the  crowd  came.     Then  she  did 
not  click  off  his  ticket  and  hand  out  his  change  with 
quite  such  mechanical  precision.     Sometimes  she  even 
brushed  back  a  lock  of  blond  hair  or  ran  her  tongue  over 
her  pink  lips  in  the  process.     But  she  never  spoke  to 
him,  never  even  looked  at  him,  only,  after  a  time  she 
began  to  hand  over  his  red  ticket  without  waiting  for  his 
breathless,  "One,  please," 
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Although,  in  his  humility,  Mr.  Put  nan  expected 
very  little,  it  cane  to  hin  gradually  that  he  was  get- 
ting no  where  at  all.     "God  helps  those  who  help  then- 
selves,"  he  recalled  pious lyc     "After  all  it  would  he 
a  perfectly  natural  thing  if  I  should  make  sone  little 
renark.     I  couldn't  expect  her  to  speak  to  ae  first." 

And  so,  when  the  ne::t  Friday  rolled  around,  he 
slicked  his  greying  hair  over  his  tiny  bald  spot  with 
nore  care  than  usual,  straightened  the  blue  tie  his 
landlady  had  given  hin  for  Christnas  and,  with  quick, 
short  steps  set  out  from  the  department  store  where  he 
worked.    As  he  approached  the  ornate  front  of  the  mov- 
ing picture  palace,  he  slowed  down,  waiting  for  the 
two  or  three  people  around  the  box  office  to  go  inside, 
then  funbling  clunsily  in  his  pocket,  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  said  as  casually  as  possible,  "Rather  slip- 
pery out  front  here,  is:i»t  it?"     For  the  first  tine 
the  blue  oyer:  turned  on  hin  full  force,  in  surprise, 
then  finally  their  owner  agreed,  "Yes,  it  is,"  and 
dismissed  hin  by  looking  down  again. 

Mr.  Putnam  plunked  down  in  the  padded  scat  with  a 
mixture  of  emotions.     How  startled  she  had  looked. 
Was  her  surprise  nixed  with  indignation?    After  all, 
she  had  answered  civilly  enough.     She  had  even  added, 
"It  is,"  when  she  need  only  have  said,  "Yes." 

During  the  whole  week,  his  hopes  struggled  with 
his  apprehensions,  but  he  eventually  found  out  that 
his  hopes  had  been  at  least  partly  realized.  Hence- 
forth the  vision  secned  positively  aware  of  his  exist- 
ence.    Occasionally,  when  she  was  feeling  good-natured, 
she  snilcd  at  hin,  kindly  but  with  no  encouragement, 
and  once  she  said,  "You  gave  tic  two  bills,"  and  once, 
"You're  just  in  time.     The  price  changes  in  five  min- 
utes."   I.Ir.  Putnam  made  suitable  replies  in  a  grati- 
fied voice  and  even  ventured  remarks  of  his  own,  once 
about  changing  a  ten  and  once  about  his  regrettable 
clumsiness  in  getting  anything  out  of  his  pocket. 

His  whole  life  was  colored  by  this  new  experience 
during  all  the  two  or  three  months  which  these  de- 
velopments took.     Ladies  who,  for  years  had  been 
accustomed  to  buy  their  shoes  at  'Ioaglcfs  observed 
that  the  oldest  clerk  seemed  a  little  changed,  more 
alive  somehow.     lira*  Peters,  his  landlady,  who  had 
been  a  widow  for  flu  long  that  one  involuntarily 
thought  of  her  as  a  spinster,  was  delighted  by  the 
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new  I"r.  Putnam.     She  was  genuinely  fond  of  him  in  an 
elderly  sort  of  way  and  placed  great  reliance  on  his 
humbly  uttered  prophecies  about  the  weather  and  politics* 
"He  must  be  taking  some  of  that  stuff  Minnie  Watts  was 
tellin0  me  about,"  she  decided,  pleased  with  her  own 
cunninb.     "I  always  thought  his  liver  was  none  too  good." 

But  it  was  her  boarder's  rosy  thoughts  and  not 
liver  pills  which  added  a  touch  of  color  to  his  sallow- 
nesc.    His  musings  were  fraught  with  visions  of  deserted 
tea-rooms  and  confidences  exchanged  and  sometimes  even 
surreptitious  hand-holdings.     Such  was  Hr.  Putnam's 
meekness  that  he  never  presumed  to  think  of  anything 
more  daringly  amorous.     After  all,  they  had  exchanged 
hardly  more  than  a  dozen  words. 

One  day  in  March,  however,  the  number  soared  to  a 
staggering  total.     Even  from  a  distance  the  girl  seemed 
different,  excited.     "Spring  is  certainly  here,"  she 
said  as  soon  as  he  came  up.     "Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Putnam, 
"It's  so  much  warmer.     I  hope  it  stays  good  tomorrow." 

"Oh,  so  do  II"  said  the  girl  in  a  breathless  rush, 
exactly  as  if  she  were  saying,  "Oh,  I  love  you  so  much. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  amazed.     Before,  her  voice  had  al- 
ways been  nearly  emotionless.     Ee  realized  that  this 
was  a  momentous  occasion  and  might  mean  a  great  deal  to 
him,  but  his  brain  v/as  numb  and  his  throat  dry.  After 
standing  there  ineffectually  for  a  moment,  he  stumbled 
inside.     All  week  he  was  stricken  with  alternating 
spasms  of  self-disgust  and  joy.     bo  av/ful  were  his  feel- 
ings that  once  he  drank  two  whole  glasses  of  beer  to 
dull  his  mind  to  f orgetf ulncss ,  and  reproached  himself 
for  days  for  being  a  drunken  sot. 

Pic  could  not  wait  for  Friday  to  decide  his  fate  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  months,  went  to  the  pictures  on 
Tuesday.     The  vision  was  absent,  her  place  taken  by  a 
red-headed,   just  out  of  high  school,  upstart  1 

"Doesn't  the  other  girl  work  Tuesdays?"  he  asked, 
seized  by  an  awful  premonition. 

"She's  left,"  replied  the  upstart  and  then,  because 
he  looked  so  frightfully  concerned,  added,   "Got  married 
last  Saturday." 


"Oh,  thank  you,"  murmured  Mr*  Putnam  in  a  stricken 
voice.     "I  hope  they'll  he  happy,  very  happy." 

"The  benevolent  old  cuss  I"  exclaimed  the  upstart  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  earshot,   "You'd  think  he  was  her 
godfather  or  something," 


Louise  Bates  '35 


THE  TROMBONE  PLAYER 

There  was  a  nan  v/ho  lived  alone 
Who  loved  to  play  on  his  trombone • 

He  plavcd  and  played 

With  all  his  mighu, 
And  this  kept  up  throughout  the  night. 

The  people  living  just  next  door 
Declared  that  they  could  bear  no  more. 

With  such  a  noise 

They  could  not  rest, 
"Come  on",  they  said,   "he'll  get  that  pest." 

The  man  alone  then  saw  them  come 
With  club  in  hand  and  faces  g]um. 

He  got  his  stick 

And  rid  from  sight. 
He,  too,  was  ready  lor  the  fight. 

He  fought  them  off  with  such  a  skill 
That  they  soon  gave  in  with  a  will. 

And  when  he  spoke 

Tney  felt  so  small 
For  the  man  was  Professor  Hall  I 

No  mor-u  did  these  men  think  and  toil 
Of  music  they  should  like  to  spoil, 

This  famous  man 

He  was  well  known 
For  playing  on  his  old  trombone. 


Jean  Brown  '35 
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A  VIKING  SHIP 

Once  the  pride  of  vikings  bold 

She  sailed  the  sens  in  days  of  old ; 

But  covered  now  with  must  and  mold 

She  stands 
Half  buried  in  the  sand, 

Once  this  same  old  ship  was  manned 
By  Olaf's  bold  and  ruthless  band. 
Now  in  a  far  and  distant  land 

She  stands 
Half  sunken  in  the  sand. 

Guided  by  this  noble  Dane 

She  sailed  across  the  rocky  main. 

But  now  all  worn  by  wind  and  rain 

She  stands 
Embedded  in  the  sand. 


David  Murphy  T38 


_  In  a  short  while  I  shall 

rj        be  swallowed  by  the  puzzling, 
working  world.     It  is  a  world 
/  /  of  bigness  filled  with  comnet- 

itors  against  whom  I  must 

  fight  for  the  means  to  live. 

  Knowledge,  good  character,  and 

  t     persistency  are  necessary  wea- 

— <~    pons  wnich  I  must  use  on  my 

t  J-       way  to  desired  heights  where  I 
L-^:  '  —  —      must  not  stop,  but  reach  higher, 

and  having  reached  there  should 
have  left  in  my  way  a  number  of  successively  acquired 
ambitions.     One  should  never  stop  reaching;  he  should  die 
while  ascending.     The  acquisition  of  each  ambition  is  in 
a  way  the  grasping  of  a  ladder  rung,  and  I  must  keep 
climbing  until  no  longer  capable. 

I  desire  a  life  of  action  and  a  job  that  I  shall 
love  and  that  will  hold  me  with  intense  interest.  I 
should  like  to  be  a  reporter  and  have  born  in  me  loyalty 
and  patriotism  for  my  Dr,per.     Risking  my  life  by  running 
into  burning  buildings,  mingling  with  desperate  criminals, 
and  acting  as  r  detective  would  be  adventures  which  I 
would  gladly  go  through  to  obtain  a  "scoop".     I  would  en- 
joy interviewing  famous  people,  but  writing  articles  that 
appear  in  social  columns,   such  as  this--,   "Miss  Mary  De 
Luxe  wor<j  a  charming  black  velvet  gown  trimmed  with  white 
silk , "--would  never  do.     I  want  to  hold  my  readers  spell- 
bound with  amazement  over  my  news.     I  do  not  urofess  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  dictionary,  °nd  I  am 
in  a  way  glad  of  it.     Perhaos  I  shall  be  able  to  write 
my  editions  in  so  cle^.r  a  way  th"  t  people  will  be  able  to 
comprehend.     In  reading  n  book  I  h°ve  most  always  passed 
over  three-inch  words,   and  I  h we  wondered  why  the 
writer  did  not  tell  his  story,  which  people  re^d  for  the 
pleasure  of  reading,   in  a  way  that  it  might  become  more 
interesting  so  that  the  readers  would  not  have  to  scan 
the  dictionary  every  time  one  of  his  large  words  ap- 
peared . 

The  wages  of  a  reporter  depend  upon  his  ability  to 
get  news    md  the  way  he  writes  it.     I  do  not  yet  know 
how  a  reporter  can  be  everywhere  at  once,  f igurn tivcly 
speaking,  but  he  has  to  be.     He  must  be  "ble  to  smell 
news  and  secure  the  facts  before  other  competitive 
reporters  get  them.     In  the  work  of  the  reporter,  there 
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is  individual! srii     lie  is  like  an  author  writing  his 
stories,   and  the  press  is  his  publishing  house.     There  is 
a  slight  difference  between  the  author  and  reporter,  The 
author's  name  accompanies  his  story,  hut  the  writer  of 
the  news  is  seldom  revealed.     Although  he  does  not  receive 
glory  from  his  readers,  his  paper  does,   and  he  is  satis- 
fied. 

I  haTTe  had  no  experience  in  the  past  to  acquaint  me 
With  the  qualifications  of  a  reporter.     However,   I  have 
an  idea  that  a  course  in  journalism  would  he  necessary. 
If  it  is,   I  should  like  to  take  it. 

I  close  ny  story  with  the  comfortable  consoling 
thought  that  some  day  the  newsboys  on  the  streets  of  ITow 
York,   Boston,  and  other  cities  and  towns  within  the  radius 
of  the  newspaper's  circulation  will  be  calling,  "Extra.* 
Extra!"     It  may  be  an  extra  edition  of  some  magnificent 
revelation  that  will  perhaps  have  originated  from  ny  hand, 

Leo  beagle,   Jr.  '35 


SU1I 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  'Vest, 
Beyond  the  lofty  mountain  peak. 
The  sky  was  colored  at  its  best, 
As  tired  birds  their  nests  did  seek. 

The  shades  of  night  did  slowly  pry, 
Upon  th<..  giant  forest  trees. 
The  stars  did  twinkle  in  the  sky, 
As  branches  murmured  in  the  breeze. 

The  moon  was  shining  on  the  Ir.kc, 
Amid  the  boats  a- tossing  th:re. 
And  music  sweet  the  waves  did  make, 
Against  the  rocky  shore  so  fair. 


Pauline  Keating,  '36 
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DIALOGUII  BEFOPE  DEATH 


Your  stricken  eyes  cry  out  at  mo  with  anguish  and 
longing,   and  accusation. 
And  through  all,  fear. 

''How  can  you  sit  there  calmly,"  they  say 

"Calm  and  indifferent,   indifferent  to  my  dying? 

In  an  hour,  a  minute,  a  second  perhaps, 

One  of  these  hot  agonizing  breaths 

T.7ill  shatter  the  Dained  consciousness 

That  here  lies; 

And  I,   this  being  you  hear  now 

Will  be  lost  to  you  and  to  the  world 

And  to  all  that  it  has  known: 

Hot  journeyed  to  another  region  hence 

But  sunk  in  darkness  and  dispensed  in  gloom. 

Cling  to  me,  ween  for  me,  beg  me  to  stay 

Ward  off  from  me  the  dreading  of  my  death 

And  treasure  up  the  life  that  yet  remains. 

Tear  from  your  coats  the  violets  that  you  wear, 

The  symbol  that  you  care  not  for  my  dying, 

The  cool  indifferent  violets  that  you  wear, 

Cool  and  indifferent,   indifferent  to  my  dying." 

Darling,   'tis  not  indifference  that  you  see 
But  a  kind ,  dulling  stupor  of  the  brain 
That  comes  upon  me  at  the  height  of  fear, 
And  seizes  my  sensations  in  its  grasp, 
Killing  my  keen  awareness  of  your  plight.  >. 
Today  I  cannot  feel, 

Cannot  appreciate  your  hopeless  struggle, 

Nor  weep  for  all  your  agony  and  -pain. 

My  temporary  death  has  come  too  soon 

For  me  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  deep  despair 

But  even  now, 

In  the  midst  of  this  false  coolness 

I  know  that  I  shall  never  wear  another  violet. 


Louise  Bates,    *  35 
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Oil  GROriNO  OLD 

There  are  certain  unmistakable  symutoms  of  growing 
old.     However,   they  may  sometimes  be  found  in  people  who 
show  no  exterior  signs  of  age.     No  matter  how  clever  a 
cerson  may  be  at  concealing  the  true  number  of  his  years, 
these  sym-otoms  show  that  his  youth  has  massed  long  ago. 

A  "oerson  is  old  if  he  shudders  as  the  snow  drives 
across  the  fields,   swirling  and  drifting,  as  the  ther- 
mometer sinks  to  zero;  but  if  he  views  these  things 
with  joy  and  feels  the  blood  coursing  through  his  veins, 
he  is  young  even  though  his  hair  is  white  an^l  his  limbs 
feeble  . 

A  person  of  advancing  age  seems  to  lo^e  all  desires 
to  stay  wo  late.     He  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
stay  awake  after  ten  o'clock.     If  he  is  forced  by  the 
comnany  he  is  in  to  stay  "just  a  little  longer,"  he 
begins  to  nod  uncomfortably  and  stifle  his  yawns.  At 
the  first  oooortunity  he  remarks,    'I  really  must  be  go- 
ing," and  then  hastily  seeks  his  bed. 

This  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  fact  that  ^eonle 
passing  middle  age  often  suffer  a  complete  loss  of 
memory  concerning  the  days  of  their  youth.     They  scold 
their  sons  and  daughters  for  staying  out  late,  forgetful 
of  the  many  times  they  left  their  shoes  downstairs  for 
silence's  sake  as  they  erect  in  at  two  a.  m. 

They  also  cringe  at  the  thought  of  eating  "hot  dogs" 
at  midnight  and  suffer  untold  agonies  during  the  oicnic 
season.     They  refuse  to  be  thrilled  at  the  "oroscect  of 
taking  a  box  of  indigestible  sandwiches,   cickles,  cakes, 
and  tonic  to  the  beach  to  be  eaten  while  the  spiders 
make  merry  v/ith  the  food,  and  the  sand  sunn-lies  that 
much  needed  "roughage .  1 

77hen  -oeonle  reach  a  certain  age,   they  lose  their 
adventurous  soirits  and  settle  down  to  their  cozy  fire- 
sides.    They  are  content  to  sit  there  while  neonle  out- 
side are  dancing,   singing,  and  enjoying  themselves. 

I  want  to  be  on  the  outside  as  long  as  I  can;  then 
when  I  am  too  feeble  to  dance  any  longer,   I  too  will 
s-it  by  the  fire  and  be  old. 


Marietta  Pratt,  '35 


OPHELIA 
A  Ballad 


An  innocent  young  maiden  fair 
Did  love  with  all  her  heart, 

And  the  young  man  of  her  desire 
Did  hate  from  her  to  part. 

Her  father  was  a  meddlesome  man 
And  knew  their  state  full  well, 

So  to  him  called  his  daughter  fair 
And  begged  her  him  to  tell. 

The  truthful  daughter  told  her  tale 
Of  the  prince  and  of  his  wooing, 

The  father  said,   "Nov;  this  must  stop! 
You  know  not  what  you're  doing." 

But  just  the  same  he  saw  the  king 
And  told  him  of  their  life, 

And  so  our  "blue-eyed  maiden  fair 
Was  soon  to  he  a  wife. 

Then  one  fine  day  she  met  her  love 

And  to  her  he  did  say, 
"I  do  not  love  you  any  more, 

Go  quickly!     No  delay." 

The  lovely  maid  bemoaned  her  state 
And  cried  out,   "What  is  wrong?" 

And  later  learned  he'd  killed  her  pa- 
That  he  was  dead  and  gone. 

And  so  the  poor  girl  lost  her. wits 
And  to  the  brook  did  wander 

There  sab  she  on  a  willow  branch. 
It  broke1.     She  is  no  longer. 


E.   Jordan  1  35 
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WINTER  FRIENDS  IN  F^ATPTCRS 


Birds  are  very  interesting  to  me  and  I  "believe  that 
the  majority  of  people  are  as  much  interested  in  them  as 
I  air.     With  this  thought  in  mind  I  shall  try  to  name  and 
describe  some  of  the  birds  I  have  seen  in  the  last  two 
months:     namely  December  and  January. 

We  shall  start  at  my  home  where  there  is  a  feeding 
box  and  a  thorn  tree  which  has  berries  throughout  the 
rinter.     Among  the  birds  which  core  zo  the  box  are  the 
friendly  little  Chickadees  rith  their  black  caps  and 
white  cheeks.     For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
bird,  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  him.     The  Chickadee 


Until  the  weather  becomes  v:ry  severe  re  receive 
only  occasional  visits  from  the  Cedar  Wexwings  or  Cedar 

birds,  which  are  slightly 


ings  are  the  black  band  e cross  his  eyes,  the  small  red 
stripe  on  his  wings,  and  the  bright  yellow  band  across 
the  end  of  his  tail.     The  Cedar  tfoxwings  seem  to  prefer 
the  berries  on  the  thorn  tree  to  the  bread  crumbs  and 
grain  in  the  feed  box. 

A  more  common  bird  is  th. :  Junco  which  is  about  the 
size  of  the  Cedar  bird  but  shaped  like  the  Chickadee. 
Its  hiad,  bock,  and  wings  Pro  a  slrtey  gray;  its  belly 
and  the  underside  of  his  tail  are  write,  and  the  upper 


is  a  small  bird  about 
five  inches  from  head  to 
tail.     His  throat  is 
black;  back,  wings,  and 
tail  are  gray  becoming 
darker  near  the  wing  tips 
and  end  of  the  tail.  His 
breast  and  belly  are 
white. 


lerr^r  than  the  Chicka- 
dee and  much  more  timid. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the 
sketch,  this  bird  has  a 
fine  crest.     Its  head, 
throat,  and  breast  are  a 
dull  brownish  gray  and 
so  is  his  back  and  tail. 
The  three  striking  mark- 
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side  of  his  tail  is  gray  with  a  white  band  down  either 
side.     Unlike  the  Waxwing  and  Chickadee,  the  Junco  feeds 
a  good  deal  on  the  ground. 

The  Juncos  are  often  accompanied  by  the  tree  Spar- 
row which  like  most  sparrows  has  a  brown  back  and  tail; 
the  top  of  his  Lead  is  reddish  brown;  his  cheeks,  throat, 
and  breast  ore  gray  shading  into  white  on  his  belly. 
The  best  nark  I  know  of  to  aid  in  identifying  him  is  the 
dark  brown  spot  in  the  middle  of  his  breast. 

Now  wc  will  leave  my  home  and  tramp  through  the 
woods.     A  loud  screaming  in  an  oak  tree  anncunooc  that 
sly  robber,   the  Blue  Jay.     He  is  a  good  sized  bird  being 

about  eleven  inches  from 
head  to  tail,  and  his 
plumage  is  very  striking. 
His  crest  is  blue,  and  his 
cheeks  and  throat  arc  white. 
The  white  of  his  throat  is 
set  off  by  a  black  band 
which  startc  at  the  back  of 
his  head  and  forms  a  wide 
border  lino  between  his 
breast  and  throat.  His 
back,  wings,  and  tail  are  blue;   the  wings  and  tail  being 
marked  with  black  and  white.     His  breast  and  belly  arc 
white,  and  the  undersides  of  his  wings  and  tail  are  gray- 
ish.    In  spite  of  his  beauty,  the  Blue  Jay  is  very  harm- 
ful to  nesting  birds  because  of  his  liking  for  fresh 
eggs. 

The  Crow  who  is  first  cousin  to  the  Blue  Jay  is  very 
often  seen  in  the  distance,  but  due  to  his  everlasting  vigil- 
ance seldom  is  seen  close  to.     He  is  a  very  plain  coal- 
black  bird  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  Blue  Jay  and 
may  be  easily  recognized  by  his  loud  cawing. 

The  Starling  is  an- 
other bird  often  seen  dur- 
ing the  winter.     He  is,  in 
his  winter  coat,  a  plain 
dusky  brown  bird  with  a 
fairly  short  tail.  Usually 
seen  in  large  flocks,  he  is 
best  recognized  by  the  great 
variety  of  whistles  and 
sqawks  which  are  included 
in  his  tree  top  gossip. 
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I  nearly  forgot  to  say  that  they  are  only  eight 
inches  long,  and  they  fight  more  than  the  English  Spar- 
rows which  one  sees  in  the  cities. 

Then  of  course  there  is  the  Quail  or  Bob  White  whose 
round  chunky  body  is  enough  to  identify  him.  However, 
he  is  about  the  size  of  a  Robin,  nearly  all  brown  except 
for  his  white  throat  and  the  white  stripe  across  his  eye. 

Now  we  shall  shift  our  scene  to  the  sea  shore  where 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  our  eyes  is  the  gulls.  The 
two  most  common  kinds  are  the  Black  Backed  Gull  and  the 
Herring  Gull.     If  the  gull  is  all  white  except  for  the 
backs  of  his  wings,  he  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  one 
of  these  two.     If  the  backs  of  his  wings  are  black,  he 
is  a  Black  Back;   if  the  backs  of  his  wings  are  gray,  he 
is  a  Herring  Gull. 

Near  by  one  can  often 
see  some  Whistlers  or  Gold- 
en Eyes.     These  are  a  salt 
water  variety  of  duck  and 
are  quite  a  bit  smaller 
than  the  inland  types. 
The  sketch  is  of  a  male  of 
this  type.     He  is  colored 
very  plainly  being  just 
black  and  white,  although 
the  head  is  slightly  iri- 
descent.    The  female  has  a 
white  neck  and  slatey  gray 
back  and  tail,  her  under 
part  is  white.     These  ducks 
are  cold  weather  birds  and 
stop  in  our  region  only  to  pass  the  winter,  in  the  same 
way  people  go  to  Florida  from  Boston. 

Another  cold  weather 
bird  is  the  little  Dovkie 
which  is  often  seen  swim- 
ming in  or  near  the  surf 
after  a  storm.     This  fel- 
low like  most  sea  birds  is 
robed  in  plain  black  and 
white,  but  unlike  the  aver- 
age sea  bird,  he  is  a  poor 
flyer.     As  a  compensation 
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for  this  trait,  he  has  the  power  of  flying  under  water--* 
that  is  he  uses  his  wings  when  s winning  under  water  the 
sane  as  he  does  in  the  air.     Another  peculiarity  of  this 
bird  is   that  I  have  never  heard  one  utter  a  call  of  any 
kind,  even  when  it  is  picked  up. 

The  Loon  of  course  is  often  seen  during  the  winter 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  confused  with  other  birds  because 
of  his  great  size,  long  neck,   and  his  long  sharp  bill. 
Loons  often  reach  a  length  of  three  feet.     They  arc  able 
to  stay  under  water  for  nearly  a  ninutc.     Their  heads, 
backs,  wings,  and  tails,  are  black,  the  backs  and  wings 
being  spotted  with  white.     Their  throats,  breasts,  and 
belly  arc  white.     They  are  solitary  birds  and  arc  usually 
scon  alone  or  in  pairs.     Like  the  Dovkio  they  arc  poor 
flyers,   and  they  prefer  to  escape  fron  danger  by  s winning 
under  water* 

Once  in  early  Dcccnbcr  while  walking  along  the  shore 
I  cane  face  to  face  with  a  large  Snowy  Owl.     He  was  nearly 
pure  white  all  ever,   and  his  eyes  which  were  bright  yellow, 
were  fully  as  large  as  a  nickel.     This  bird  stands  about 
two  feet  high,  and  the  head  being  quite  larger  in  compar- 
ison to  the  rest  of  his  body  nakes  hin  look  even  larger, 
lie  is  one  -of  the  few  owls  whe  is  as  nuch  at  hone  in  the 
daytinc  as  he  is  at  night.     However,  his  range  is  norc 
to  the  north  of  Ilassachusctts  and  he  is  scldon  seen  here. 

This  concludes  nost  of  our  winter  birds,  and  I  hope 
the  brief  description  that  I  have  given  along  with  the 
pencil  sketches  will  help  the  reader  to  be  cone  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  bird  neighbors. 


Sargent  Tower  '35 


THE  TRAGIC  HUNT 
A  Ballad 

The  gay  young  traitor  went  out  to  the  woods 
To  shoot  a  deer  for  Lis  mother. 
One  hand  was  clasping  his  well-tried  gun. 
He  carried  a  song  in  the  other* 

His  voice  rang  out  as  he  tread  the  turf 
With  a  light  and  happy  lilt. 
And  he  trilled  aloud  as  he  roofed  with  joy 
The  dream  house  he  had  built. 

He  heard  a  rustle  amidst  the  leaves 

And  aimed  his  gun  with  gladness. 

But  as  he  fired  a  cry  rang  out 

That  fraught  the  air  with  its  sadness. 

His  gun  he  dropped  and  ran  to  the  spot 
From- which  the  sound  did  flood. 
He  saw  no  deer,  tut  his  love  did  appear 
Soaking  the  ground  with  her  blood. 

The  hunter  stood  in  the  darkening  wood 
And  crossed  the  hands  of  his  love. 
"There  is  nothing  here  for  a  hunter  of  deer 
Now  her  soul  has  departed  above." 

"My  house  is  shattered,  my  love  is  gone, 

My  song  has  drifted  away. 

I'm  left  alone  to  wail  and  moan 

And  lengthen  with  sorrow  the  day." 

Louise  Bates  '35 
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DISILLUSIONED 

The  fair  grounds  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
day  must  have  looked  like  a  gigantic  compact  when 
viewed  from  above,  with  each  individual  playing  a  no 
more  important  part  than  does  a  single  grain  of  powder 
in  a  compact. 

Groping  my  way  slowly  and  painfully  through  the 
crowd,  I  at  last  found  my  way  inside  the  fairgrounds. 
Try  as  I  would,  I  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
detach  myself  from  the  surging  mas?  of  humanity,  which 
hemmed  me  in  on  every  side.     It  drew  me  relentlessly 
from  one  attraction  to  the  next. 

The  attractions  which  had  been  advertised  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  my  heart  skip  a  beat  as  I  beheld  the 
pictures,  now  held  very  little  excitement  for  me. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  so  crowded  that  I 
had  neither  time  nor  room  to  absorb  half  of  what  I  saw. 
My  greatest  desire  just  now  was  to  get  out  of  this  "aw- 
ful" crowd.     As  much  as  I  like  companionship,  I  was  nau- 
seated by  this  limitless  mass  of  people. 

I  thanked  my  stars  that  I  had  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  wear  my  new  hat.     Had  I  yielded,  I  would  have 
been  minus  a  very  good  hat  by  that  time. 

My  head  ached  with  dull  persistency,  and  I  wished 
with  all  my  heart  that  my  first  attendance  at  a  large 
fair  had  occurred  earlier  in  my  life,  so  that  I  might 
have  had  some  warning  of  what  I  would  have  to  endure 
so  far  as  crowds  are  concerned.     If  so,  the  other  units 
in  the  crowd  might  have  been  spared  my  presence,  and  my 
uncomplimentary  comments,  although  I  doubt  if  I  would 
have  had  sense  and  will-power  enough    to  stay  away.  Ao 
it  happened,  however,  all  my  wishing  came  to  no  avail. 

The  group  in  which  I  found  myself  thrust  seemed 
more  interested  in  the  sideshows  than  anything  else, 
though  so  far  cs  I  was  concerned,  by  this  time,  home 
and  solitude  held  much  more  attraction  for  me  than  even 
the  most  exciting  event  on  the  day's  program.     I  have 
often  since  wondered  if  all  my  fellow-sufferers  of  the 
day  experienced  so  great  a  disillusionment  in  the  side- 
shows as  I  did.     Previous  to  this  time,  sideshows  had 
held  a  curious,  inexplicable  fascination  for  me.     I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  fascination  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  my  previous  contacts  with  them  had 
occurred  only  through  stories,  which  are  not  always  re- 
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liable  when  it  cones  to  explaining  sideshows,   or  any- 
thing else  for  that  matter.     Stories  never  fail  to  de- 
pict them  as  far  more  thrilling  than  they  appear  in 
actual  life. 

I  experienced  the  same  feeling  of  disappointment 
everywhere  I  went.     I  suppose  the  sideshows  and  ex- 
hibits were  as  interesting  as  they  bad  been  portrayed 
in  advertisements.     The  fault  lay  with  the  mass  of 
people  which  hemmed  me  in  on  every  side,   so  that  I 
could  not  move  even  a  fraction  of  an  inch  without  bump- 
ing into  someone.     I  fervently  wished  that  about  seven- 
ty-five per  cent  of  the  other  spectators  would  depart 
so  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  to  en. icy  myself. 
However,  I  suppose  many  others  were  wishing  the  same 
thing,  but  none  of  us  was  generous  enough  to  make  his 
own  departure. 

When  it  came  time  to  go  home  for  supper,   I  began 
to  wish  that  I  did  not  have  to  leave.     The  crowd 'was 
thinning  out,  so  one  could  move  a  little  mere  freely, 
and  I  wished  to  make  the  most  of  my  brief  breathing 
space.     I  hoped  to  see  some  of  the  exhibits  which  I  had 
unfortunately  missed.     However,  my  hopes  were  soon 
dashed  to  pieces.     I  had  to  depart  without  seeing  the 
things  which  I  had  come  especially  to  see. 

I,  like  everyone  else,  was  loathe  to  leave  when  the 
time  came  for  me  to  do  so,  although  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, I  had  been  wishing  for  an  opportunity  to  depart. 
It  is  human  nature  to  want  the  things  one  cannot  have, 
and  I  am  not  unlike  the  majority  in  that  respect. 


Thelma  L.  Goodwin  f36 


In  a  palace  of  pearls  and 
it  *  r~ttil  tt!  th  shining  th 
Zzrr.  In  the  lest,  leet  :r 
A  little  Sen  Princess  dwe 

Some tines  she  sees  the  shadows 
Cf  gr  .   t  fish  passing 
She  sees  the  vessels  sailing 
Between  "he  sen  and  sky. 

And  when  through  the  waves  she  rises 
BeyonI  the  breaker's  roar, 
She  hu-rs   the  eric s  of  children 
Who  play  on  the  sandy  shore. 

She  sees  the  ship's  sides  tower 
Above  like  a  wet,  black  wall; 
She  shouts  to  the  roaring  breakers, 
And.  answers  the  sen -gall's 

But  down  in  the  quiet  waters, 
Better  she  loves  to  play, 
Making  a  rocky  garden, 
Parpli .   gr-_en,   tni  gr ~. 


rusne  - 
—  —  —  , 
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Hold  Your  Tongue  I 

The  ton.'rije  is  the  ^cst  important  organ  of  the  bodyl 
Tbe^e  are  t>ose  who  rav  ~  ont-^adic  t  tb^a  statement,  ex- 
claiming,   "Ob,  no.   the  beart  is."     Of  course,  without  the 
heart  we  would  be  nothing,  but  the  ^eart  is  controlled 
bv  so^e  outside  force,   over  which  we  have  no  rower- -not 
so  the  tongue.     "That  wagging  slice  of  flesh  is  subject 
to  our  wills • " 

In  truth,   the  tongue  is  a  verv  unruly  member,  which 
can  exrress  our  e^er^  mortal  characteristic,  and  its 
traits,   like  ours,  are  myriad  and  va^ie^.     It  way  he  sour, 
neorerv,   satirical,   o^  gentle.     The  politician  cultivates 
a  suave,   smooth,  nersnasive  tongue.     Aiain,   it  may  be 
brutally  frank,   "gaseous "--filled  with  hot  air,  oious, 
treacherous,  malicious,   or  contemnt ible .     It  has  the 
capacity  to  lash,   sting,  whip,  deceive,   scorn,  intimidate, 
or  slav.     The  listener  may  sense  a  sickening  or  nauseat- 
ing feeling  . 

We  should  zive  our  thoughts  no  tongue,   as  Hamlet 
said,   to  the  extent  that  we    'think  twice  before  sneaking.1' 
We  have  an  excellent  chance  to  discipline  our  tongues  if 
we  begin  when  we  are  verv  young,  for  as  Edith  Wharton 
said-- "We  come  into  this  world  speechless,  and  if  we  learn 
to  sneak,  we  do  so  at  our  own  risk." 

One  word  sooken  in  a  moment  of  emotion,  esnecially 
anger,  may  cause  a  lifetime  of  remorse,     "Boys  flying 
kites  haul  in  their  white  winged  birds;  you  cannot  do 
that  wav  w^en  vou  are  flying  words      Thoughts  once  ex- 
pressed mav  often  fall  back  dead,  but  God  Mmself  can't 
kill  them  when  they're  said." 

In  history  words  heedlessly  snoken  have  caused  re- 
bellions to  rise,   empires  to  fall,   crises  to  nass,  and 
nations  to  be  founded.     T* e  "Light  Brigade"  would  not 
have  ridden  into  "The  Vallev  of  Death11  if  its  commander 
had  considered  the  situation  more  cautiously. 

"SDeeoh  is  silvern,   silence  is  golden:   sreech  is  hu- 
man,  silence  is  di-'ine."  said  an  old  German  nroverb .  Sir 
Walter  Sect  said,   "Silence  is  doer  as  eternitv;  sneech 
is  shallow  as  time."     Sidney  Smith  wittingly  described 
Macaulav,    ''Macaulav  is  like  a  book  in  breeches.    He  has 
occasional  flashes  of  silence,   that  make  his  conversation 
perfectly  delightful."    How  many  of  us  would  like  to  have 
that  said  of  us!     The  man  who  reserves  his  judgment  until 
after  he  has  considered  the  subject  with  a  great  deal  of 
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thought  is  highly  esteemed,  by  us  all.     When  he  does  speak, 
everyone  listens,  carefully  attending  his  words,  ready  to 
accept  his  counsel.     These  v;cris  are  of  r.cre  value  than 
incessant  talking  or  eternal  silence.     Worth  reading  and 
studying  are  the  great  orations  of  Cicero,  Webster,  Henry, 
and  many  ethers  who  had  an  outstanding  mastery  of  words, 
substantiated  by  immortal  thoughts. 

The  art  of  perceiving  delicately  and  sympathetically 
that  which  will  make  each  individual  feel  at  ease  and 
happy,   is  the  goal  ire  should  all  strive  to  attain.  Si- 
lence is  not  golden  when  by  saying  a  few  words  we  can 
assist,  inspire,  or  comfort  another. 

By  means  of  our  tongues  we  give  to  others  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discern  not  so  much  who  we  are,  as  what  we  are. 
Therefore  "Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from 
speaking  guile;"     for  our  tongues  may  bring  us  an  empire 
or  nothingness. 

Jean  Bates  '36 


MARCH 

On  with  a  blast 
The  winter  has  past 
The  clouds  rush  on  in  the  sky. 
These  days  you  must 
Lock  out  for  dust 
It's  sure  to  get  in  your  eye. 

Up  fill  the  gutters 
Off  go  the  shutters 
The  doors  go  back  with  a  bang. 
I  hear  many  sneezes 
I  feel  the  strong  breezes 
The  March  wind  sure  gets 

Soiled  snow  in  patches 

Gives  way  to  grasses 

As  sun  shines  bright  all  the  day. 

Puddles  in  day  time 

Frozen  at  night  time 

All  vanish  as  spring's  on  its  way. 


Helen  Stone  '36 
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VOICES  FROM  BEYOND 
John  Milton 


Mary  and  Anne  and  Deborah, 

You  hated  me  for  years  because  I  made  you  suffer  for 
my  blindness; 

Because  I  made  you  write  my  heavenly  thoughts 
Which  jod  had  given  in  payment  for  my  sight. 
I  felt  vour  hatred  though  I  could  not  see  it. 
Your  scratching,   lagging  quills,   your  hot  replies, 
The  auras  of  resentment  all  shout  ycu, 
Sooke  silently. 

I  knew  vcu  would  desert  me  when  you  could 

To  stretch  out  vour  cramoed  fingers,   and  laugh 

And  tas^e  of  all  the  ,iovs  I  had  forbidden. 

For  mv  life  ^a?  somehow  failed. 

I  could  exolain  away  a  regicide 

And  craw  the  line  between  wickedness  and  -pleasure 

•But  I  could  not  explain  to  mv  daughters, 

Whv  Paradise  is  mere  im^or^ant  than  a  ^a^-oole . 


Isaak  Walton 

God  hath  wrought  mr-ny  changes  in  my  length  of  life, 

Foundations  shaken,   old  ideas  displaced, 

And  England  overturned  with  civil  strife 

But  these  which  mean  so  ^uch  to  ofV|er  men,   in  cities, 

Have  onlv  faintly  echoed  he~e  in  3 baf f ordshire 

Where  I  fastened  at  the  first  alarm  of  tumult 

With  my  rod  and  my  books  and  my  own  ^hilosoohy, 

Desiring  peace  and  quietness  of  life. 

Here,   in  the  blessedness  cf  mv  retreat 

I  read,  and  wrote,  and  thought, 

Fished  and  talked, 

Till  finally  from  happy,  restful  living 
I  sank  to  a  deeper  rerose,  fearless. 
With  onlv  a  little  rcgrot'. 


Louise  Bates,    '  3o 
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night;.-  :er.ic  river.     Y.'e  hid  ir.  cur  pcsscseier.  i  :::\:ri:: 
frcr.  the  Ir.gliea  acvcrrncrz:  - ,  hirr.cz s  "he  river  ccr 
power  and  to  prevent  flooding  the  surrounding  lands  in 
order  that  a  colonial  center  could  be  established. 


_hc  riir.  here  e:.     Itc  cc_:i;-  _rieeicc  scceeci  ee 
drive  r.ccdlce  ir.ee  err  ichirz  'enir..     Jive  r.cr.the  cf  ehis 
weather  had  got  on  ny  nerves,  and  I  walked  around  ay  hut 
continually  talking  to  nysclf .    At  tinea  I  thought  I  was 
near  insanity,  but  the  rain  lulled,  and  as  it  did  I  re- 
gained consciousness  only  te  bo  driver,  nad  again  by  a 
sudden  rush  of  water  that  had  s  coned  to  lessen  only  so 
ehie  ie  e.ieht  .-richer  rever  ir.d  tear  arte-  ir.-chir.i  in  its 
rich. 


I  had  retired,  but  could  not  sleep  because  the  ncn- 
tal  strain  was  so  great.     I  awoke  f  ror_  a  drean  to  hear 
the  sound  of  water- -:.c  though  the  ocean  had  been  lee  in- 
to the  valley.    Rushing  to  the  vrindow,  Z  saw  the  dare, 
the  pride  of  ny  engineering  career,  fall  like  so  nany 
wooden  blocks  piled  on  top  of  each  ether,  into  the  cur- 
rent.    I  called  to  warn  the  ncn,  and  wc  nadc  our  way  up 
the  hills  and  watched  our  dan  and  huts  carried  away  ir. 
thc  belly  of  the  liquid  nonstcr. 

A  negro  runner  eras  connissioncd  to  go  to  the  coast, 
fifty  niles  array,  to  have  a  tolorran  r.nt  to  our  agents 
in  England,  telling  then  of  the  great  disaster.  When 
he  cane  back  after  five  days,  he  brought  with  hire  the 
answer  that  wc  nust  continue  and  rebuild  the  dan. 

After  -.-rirzr  vreehc  ir.  even  ins:  ecrrei  he  it,  eh:  nec- 
essary natc rials  had  been  brought  fron  the  coast  which 
v;c  rrerc  ee  use  ir.  re cuildir.i.       c  hid  i  erect  mceent  ef 
concrete  and  a  larger  supply  of  steel  braces.    The  new 
dm  v;is  ec  ec  inch  lirier  chir.  eh:  :r:  v. rich  hii  c:;r. 
destrcved. 

The  ncn  began  the  work  with  great  cnthusiasn,  and 
day  by  day  wc  watched  the  enterprise.    There  was  a 
period  of  very  hot  weather,  and  the  native  gang  leader 
had  to  force  his  ncn  to  work  with  a  long,  blach,  vicious 
bull-whip . 
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After  many  days  the  dan  7:as  nearly  finished,  and 
~hen  it  "as  ccncle  tea .   a  festival  -as  held  in  which  the 
negroes  danced  to  the  tom-tom  and  became  very  intoxi- 
cated.   After  the  festival  was  over  they  were  paid  off, 
ana  farerel_c  rare  exchanged  :y  all. 

~7e  rere  leaving  Africa  after  five  years  and  -re-re 
anxious        get  hor.e.     In  tvc  reeks  re  -..ere  sailing 

an  English  acrt  ana  made  cur  ray  tc  cur  families. 

Five  months  after  my  arrival  home ,  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  agents  in  London.     I  -as  informed  that 
the  second  dan  was  breaking  and  "being  destroyed  as  had 
the  first.    Future  attempts  rere  to  be  given  up. 

Tor  many  years  the  Ccrgc  had  traced  its  rath 
through  the  vast  jungle  of  Africa,  and  the  attempt  to 
stop  its  rightful  course  had  failed,  and  the  Congo 
claimed  its  bed  again  to  continue  a  path  it  had  begun 
long  before  the  tiv=s  of  the  earliest  Egyptians.  As 
I  see  it,   the  river  rill  continue  in  this  r~y  fcr  an 
e  torr.i  ty . 

Leo  Neagle ,  Jr.  '35 
TO  SPRING 

The  gloried  heights  where  climbs  the  golden  sun 
To  shower  the  earth  and  oceans  with  his  gleams, 
The  verdant  meadows  edged  by  sparkling  stre^r.s. 
And  busy  birds  with  nests  but  half  began, 
Enamored  youth,   its  orient  crista. - 
They  all  reflect  thy  ch-rn.   :  String!     It  seems 
That  thou  and  -Joy  are  one.     Inducing  are -ens 
And  banishing  all  cares  by  thee  are  done. 

0  Spring,  that  warmth  and  softened  winds  restore, 
The  dormant  world  revives  for  thee  alone, 
Escorted  by  thy  aurous  sun,  the  door 
7rom  Death  to  Life.     Thy  bright  and  cheerful  tone 
Provides  my  soul  with  airy  wings  to  soar 
Eternal  space,  which  then  becomes  my  own. 


Nathan  Parker,  '34 
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LOST  BUT  NOT  POUND 

When  I  first  had  the  honor  of  meeting  the  professor, 
I  was  not  impressed.     It  was  at  a  formal  dinner,  given  at 
the  club,  in  honor  of  a  noted  British  lecturer  who  was 
trying  to  describe  his  last  trip  into  the  wilds  of  the 
Belgian  Congo.     I  was  bored  and  was  only  too  glad  to  talk 
with  the  rather  placid-looking  person  sitting  beside  me. 
He  introduced  himself  to  me  as  Prof.  Amos  Bradshaw,  and 
from  his  general  conversation  I  was  able  to  gather  that  he 
was  interested  in  my  own  hobby,  archaeology. 

This  was  practically  as  far  as  our  conversation 
went,  although  it  ended  with  his  asking  me  to  visit  his 
private  museum  some  time  when  I  might  find  it  convenient. 
I  accepted,   in  a  vague  way,  and  would  have  forgotten  the 
incident,   if  I  had  not  heard  one  of  my  friends  say  that 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest  archaeologists  in  the  Mexican 
and  Central  American  fields.     When  I  heard  this  my  inter- 
est was  roused  and,  after  finding  the  correct  address 
among    numerous  notes  and  memoranda,  I  decided  to  call  on 
this  illustrious  personage. 

After  ringing  the  bell,  the  door  was  opened  and  I 
was  admitted  by  a  white-coated  Chinese  house  boy  to  whom 
I  gave  my  card*       I  was  conducted  through  a  long  hallway 
down  a  short  flighc  of  steps  and  into  a  large  room,  the 
four  walls  of  which  were  lined  with  huge  oaken  cases. 

As  I  entered  the  professor  rose  from  his  desk, 
where  he  had  been  looking  over  some  photographs  taken  on 
his  last  expedition  into  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  mo.     Then  he  conducted  me  through  a 
personal  tour  of  his  museum,  which  consisted  principally 
of  pieces  of  pottery  as  well  as  a  few  priceless  bits  of 
gold  and  jade. 

After  he  had  stood  by  my  side  for  about  an  hour 
explaining  the  "Why's  and  Wheref ore 1 s"  of  each  individ- 
ual piece  in  the  cases,  and  had  practically  exhausted 
the  subject  of  his  priceless  collection,  he  suggested 
that  we  go  into  the  next  room  and  talk.- 
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The  professor  led  the  way  "back  through  the  hall 
and  into  a  snail,  din0y  looking  library  flanked  on  all 
sides  by  ponderous  volumes  on  obscure  and  little  under- 
stood subjects. 

When  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  about  some  of  his  ex- 
periences, he  looked  at  the  ceiling  for  a  few  minutes, 
as  if  lost  in  deep  thought,  and  then  ordering  the 
Chinese  boy  to  bring  us  each  a  whiskey  and  soda  he  caid, 
"Of  all  the  experiences  that  I  have  ever  had,  there  is 
one  which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  f  or0et  because  it 
was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  yet  the  most  exas- 
perating experiences  that  ever  befell  an  archaeologist. 
I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
ancient  cities  ever  discovered  in  America,  and  yet  I 
shall  never  "be  able  to  prove  to  the  world  that  I  saw 
it.     But  I  shall  tell  you  the  whole  story,"  and 
sipping  from  his  glass  the  professor  began  his  weird 
story. 

"It  was  Several  years  ago  when  I  was  doing  a  little 
private  excavating  at  my  own  expense >  near  the  ruined 
Ivlayan  city  of  Quirigua  in  Guatemala.     It  was  time  for 
the  rainy  season  to  begin  and  my  work,  for  that  season, 
was  over.     So  I  decided  to  head  south  in  search  of 
another  company  of  explorers  v/hom  I  wished  to  join. 

"Together  with  two  Indians  I  set  forth  into  the 
jungle.     At  night  we  pitched  camp  on  the  slopes  of  high 
mountains  or  near  the  banks  of  lowland  rivers  over- 
grown with  tropical  vegetation. 

"One  night  finding  it  difficult  to  sleep,  and  being 
seized  with  the  wanderlust,  I  stole"  out  of  the  camp 
leaving  the  two  Indians  sleeping  peacefully  by  the  fire. 
I  had  strolled  only  a  few  yards  from  the  camp  when  I 
suddenly  lost  my  foothold,  fell  and  landed  with  a  thud 
on  a  pile  of  dead  and  rotting  vegetation. 

"I  found  myself  in  pitch  darkness  and  reached  for 
my  flashlight.     As  I  turned  the  light  on  my  surround- 
ings, I  discovered  that  I  was  standing  in  a  passage 
faced  with  cut  stone,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered 
by  a  pile  of  dead  leavos  and  twigs  which  had  fallen 
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through  the  sane  hole  in  the  roof  that  I  had  stumbled 
into.     I  do  not  know  what  emotion  carried  me  away  at 
that  moment,  but  I  think  it  was  pleasure  at  having  made 
what  was  obviously  a  great  discovery.     In  the  excite- 
ment of  archaeological  study  I  often  forget  whatever 
personal  danger  I  may  be  in,  so  conquering  whatever 
fear  of  the  unknown  that  I  might  have  had,   I  began  to 
explore  the  passage  in  the  direction  leading  away  from 
my  camp.     I  traversed  the  passage,  which  ran  straight 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,   and  then  suddenly  turned 
a  corner. 

"As  I  did  so,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spectacles 
I  have  ever  seen  burst  upon  me.     The  passage  ended 
abruptly,  and  before  me  lay  a  large  open  space  or  plaza, 
in  the  center  of  which,  surmounting  a  more  or  less  lofty 
pyramid,   stood  a  magnificent  Mayan  temple  in  an  almost 
perfect  state  of  preservation.     The  groat  building  was 
bathed  in  the  superb  silvery  screen  of  tropical  moon- 
light and  presented  an  awe-inspiring  picture  of  barbaric 
majesty  and  grandeur. 

"The  temple  itself,  I  could  see,  was  a  massive  rec- 
tangular structure,   approached  by  a  wide  stairway,  which 
had  three  entrances  separated  by  marvelously  sculptured 
columns • 

"As  I  stepped  out  of  the  darkness,   the  full  signifi- 
cance of  v/hat  I  had  found  dawned  upon  me;  for  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  were  the  ruins  of  other 
temples,  similar  to  the  first,  although  not  quite  so 
large.     At  right  angles  to  the  temple,   I  could  see  a 
vast  pile  of  masonry  and  sculptured  columns,  which  I  im- 
mediately recognized  to  be  a  huge  palace. 

"I  now  know  that  I  had  stumbled  upon  one  of  those 
lost  cities  so  common  in  Mayan  folklore  and  tradition, 
and  as  I  surveyed  it  from  the  platform  in  front  of  the 
great  temple,  I  realized  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
yet  found  and  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Old  Empire  and  must  once  have  supported  a  tre- 
mendous population. 

"For  hours  I  wandered  in  the  maze  of  beautiful  ruins, 
and  finally  sank  down  upon  a  great  sacrificial  altar, 
carved  in  the  likeness  of  the  two-headed  dragon  so  prom- 
inent in  ancient  Mayan  mythology. 
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"In  the  morning  I  set  out  to  explore  my  jungle  city, 
and  the  more  I  saw,  the  r.oro  amazed  I  became.     I  counted, 
among  the  ruins,  the  remains  of  twenty- four  large  tem- 
ples as  veil  as  numerous  smaller  structures.     At  inter- 
vals in  the  two  great  plazas,  there  stood  great  mono- 
liths of  monumental  proportions ,  somewhat  like  the  ob- 
elisks of  Egypt,   except  for  the  faet  that  they  were  more 
intricately  carved. 

"At  sunset  of  that  day,   I  found  myself  once  more  in 
the  great  square  before  tbe  temple.     I  retraced  my  steps 
back  to  the  passage,   in  hopes  of  finding  the  camp  before 
dark.     With  great  difficulty  I  hoisted  ryself  back 
through  the  hole  in  the  ceiling  of  the  passage  and  found 
the  Indians  huddled  around  the  campfiro,  having  franti- 
cally spent  the  d^.y  searching  for  me  in  the  brush  around 
the  camp.     I  decided  not  to  tell  my  Indian  guides  about 
my  discovery  and  to  return  the  next  year  with  the  men 
and  proper  equipment  for  systematic  excavation. 

"Do  you  know,'1  said  the  professor,   "for  two  years 
I  searched  the  jungles  of  Guatemala  for  the  ruins.  I 
have  spent  norths  in  the  region  where  I  thought  it  was 
hidden.     I  have  never  been  able  to  find  even  a  trace  of 
its  existence,   and  this,  my  greatest  discovery,   is  still 
as  much  of  a  'lost  city'    as  if  I  had  n^v^r  found  it." 


Ezra  C.  Fitch  '37 
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SOUNDS 


I  like  the  crack  of  a  fifle,  +  he  plunk  cf  the  bul- 
let, the  dull  heavy  boom  of  a  shotgun  followed  by  the 
sprinkling  of  the  pellets  on  the  forest  floor.     I  like 
the  twang  of  the  bof string,  the  whiz  of  the  arrorr,  end 
the  echo  as  it  strikes  the  target*     I  enjoy  *he  tramp a 
tramp,  tramp,   "~f  the  soldiers,  the  sharp  crock  ol1  the 
guns  fired  in  salute,  end  the  sweet  music  of  the  bugle 
as  "Taps"  "icats  through  the  r-ir. 

When  one  is  hungry  it  is  sweet  m„ieic   bo  hear  the 
jingle  of  money  in  one's  pocket,  "her  to  arder  a  steak 
and  hear  it  sizzle.     Other  enjoyalle  sound?  ere  "he  whine 
of  the  wind,  the  hollo'"  roar  of  thunder  in  the  distance, 
and  the  beating  of  rain  against  the  window  or  on  the 
roof . 

The  dull  th.ua  of  a  wrestler  landing  on  the  net,  the 
steady  purr  of  a  high»powered  racing  err,  the  crack  when 
bat  meets  ball,  the  flapping,  slipping  sound  cf  sails, 
and  the  baying  of  hounds  in  pursuit  of  game  are  sounds 
pleasing  to  the  sportsman's  ear. 

There  are  sounds  which  remind  us  of  work,  such  as 
the  rat-a-tat-tat  of  the  riveting  machine,  tut  the 
pleasantest  sound  of  all  is  the  last  boll  saying  that 
school  is  over  for  the  day, 

LevTence  Petersen  '36 
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A  greater  part  of  my  life  I  have  lived  in  view  of 
a  small  but  very  powerful  dam  that  was  used  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  a  mill  that  ground  corn  and  wheat  for  the 
residents  of  Cohasset  in  years  gone  by.     Today  its 
strength  has  been  decreased  because  a  number  of  rocks 
were  taken  away  as  the  dam  was  causing  the  breeding  of 
mosquitoes  in  the  river  above.     I  have  seen  it  in  the 
winter,  when  tides  are  high,   come  to  life  and  carry 
with  it  the  debris  that  was  before  deposited  on  the 
river  banks,     I  shall  always  remcmb  er  it i  I  or  as  a 
young  boy  I  tried  to  row  against  its  current,  striving 
to  make  the  harbor  in  a  small  boat.     The  only  time  I 
ever  could  win  was  when  the  tide  was  out,  and  then  I 
would  go  out  with  the  waterflow  which  had  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  dam  is  very  beautiful  and  made  of  rocks  left 
over  from  the  building  of  Minot's  Light.     Age  has  now 
covered  them  with  green  water  moss  and  seaweed.  Barn- 
acles have  accumulated  and  have  given  me  more  than  one 
scratch  as  I  swam  with  its  current  down  under  the 
bridge  to  the  other  side.     In  the  structure  is  a  wooden 
gate  so  covered  by  seaweed  that  it  looks  as  though  it 
were  made  of  the  same  material.    When  the  water  comes 
in,  its  force  opens  the  gate  and  can  continue,  unhind- 
ered,  on  its  way.     When  the  water  retreats,  taking 
about  four  hours  for  the  change,  the  gate  is  shut  by 
the  flow  of  water  out  to  sea.     This  holds  back  the 
remainder  of  the  salty  flow  and  always  keeps  a  certain 
amount  in  the  river,  its  proper  name  being  the  Gulf 
Stream.     In  the  background  of  the  dam  is  a  boat  yard, 
which  adds  color  to  the  scene  because  they  are  both 
relative  to  the  ocean. 

Some  people  cannot  see  beauty  in  the  things  around 
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them.     In  order  to  be  satisfied  thoy  must  set  off  for 
the  Alps  or  for  regions  away  from  home.     My  advice  to 
them  is  that  "before  going  far  they  should  look  for 
what  they  seek  in  front  of  their  noses,   and  they  will 
find  it. 

I  matured  while  the  tides  chirred  and  retreated 
over  the  dam,  and  although  I  have  scon  my  subject  many 
times,  I  do  not  tire  of  it,  and  as  to  scenery,  I  am 
satisfied  with  a  dam  site  that  I  grew  up  watching. 

Leo  Neagle,  Jr.  '35 


SPRING  FEVER 

•    (?arody  on  ''Sea  Fever") 

I  must  go  down  to  the  beach  again 
Down  to  the  beech  and  the  send, 
Where  the  sun  shines  lovingly  on  us 
And  the  wr.ves  caress  the  lend. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  beach  again 
And  lie  in  the  sand  end  bask. 
There  I  have  no  worrying  troubles 
And  my  hends  are  fr^e  from  trsk. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  beach  again 

And  swim  in  the  ocean  blue. 

When  this  whim  has  ceased  luring  ric  onward 

Nothing  more  I'll  crevc  to  do. 

Frances  Morris  '35 


\ 
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VANITY,  A  FABLE 

•^7$  HERE  were  once  on  a  fern,   two  turkeys,  one 
gOTp&  called  Flora,   the  other  Nora,     Flora  v/as 
magnificent  to  behold.     As  she  strutted 
about  the  yard,  her  beautiful  tail  feathers  resembled 
the  holiday  head  dress  of  an  Indian  chief. 

But  alas  J     Poor  Nora  was  a  puny  specimen.  Her 
tail  feathers  wore  shorter  by  at  least  four  inches 
than  were  Flcrars.     Her  legs  wore  like  broom  sticks, 
and  the  wrirkles  on  her  face  wore  such  that  her 
countenance  never  could  attain  a  youthful  appearance. 

It  v/as  Flora's  wont  to  pose  in  front  of  Nora  and 
arching  her  graceful  neck,  with  a  condescending  glance 
recommend  a  new  kind  of  grain  to  make  her  limbs  more 
shapely. 

Nora  endured  this  condescension  with  a  patience 
and  good  nature  which  often  compensates  those  who 
have  not  been  favored  with  beauty. 

As  Thanksgiving  approached,   a  close  observer 
might  have  noticed  a  gleam  of  something  other  than 
patience  in  her  eye.     This  light  shone  brighter  than 
ever  one  day  when  she  saw  the  farmer  walking  past 
the  turkey  yard  with  something  which  looked  sus- 
piciously like  a  hatchet  in  his  hand.     Nora  returned 
to  one  corner  and  watched  the  proceedings. 

Slowly  the  farmer  strolled  before  the  groups  of 
turkeys.     As  his  eyes  rested  on  Hora,  she  lowered  her 
eyes  modestly.     V.hcn  she  raised  them,  she  perceived 
Flora  tripping  up  and  down  with  a  Mac  Y/cst  swing  to 
her  hips.     Evidently  the  farmer  saw  this  too,  becaus-e 
with  an  appraising  glance  he  caught  her  two  feet  in 
one  hand  and  carried  her  toward  the  chopping  block. 
As  the  belle  of  all  turkeys  started  on  her  last 
journey,  Norc  could  not  resist  calling  out,  "Our 
insignificance  is  often  the  cause  of  our  safety." 


Dora  Sargent,  '35 
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WAR 

S  there  going  to  be  another  war?    Many  people  have 
thought  and  prophesied  about  this  question  without 
any  results.     There  were  threats  and  counter  threats 
and  there  will  continue  to  be. 

Then  came  world  wide  depression.     Small  countries 
and  large  powers  managed  to  check  themselves  at  the  brink 
of  ruin.     There  was  universal  internal  strife  but  not  ex- 
ternally; for  each  nation  was  too  hard  pressed,  keeping 
order  and  feeding  the  poor,  to  think  about  his  neighbors. 
Generally  the  ships  of  state  have  righted  themselves  after 
the  first  sudden  gust  and  reefed  their  sails  to  weather 
the  stormy  se;js  of  depression. 

When  this  storm  has  been  weathered,  then  there  will 
be  more  time  for  international  quarreling.     Then  warl 
What  a  bright  outlook  for  the  youth  who  bear  the  burden 
during  and  after  these  jealous  wars.     Countries  are  arm- 
ing themselves  even  above  pre-war  pace.     But  there  are  many 
factors  which  prevent  a  sudden  outbreak;  lack  of  money 
is  the  principal  reason.     The  burden  of  taxation  is 
tremendous,  and  many  countries  are  still  paying  the  inter- 
est on  the  loans  of  the  last  war.     It  is  highly  improbable 
that  we  will  become  embroiled  in  another  European  conflict 
before  1940.     No  one  ever  gains  except  men  like  Vickers 
and  Armstrong  and  other  big  armament  makers  and  the  inter- 
national money  lenders.     They  reap  the  only  fruits  of  pro- 
fit from  war,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  spread  propaganda 
and  poison  the  minds  of  would-be  peaceful  nations. 

If  the  United  States  entered  into  a  war,  men  would 
undoubtedly  join  the  candidates  for  cannon  fodder  ,  and  the 
youth  of  today  would  bo  swept  along  by  the  sound  of  brass 
bands  and  "soap-box"  politicians  who     often  succeed  in  talk- 
ing the  public  into  adopting  plans  which  stop  world  wide 
peace,  prosperity,  and  progress 


Donald  Le  Clair  '36 
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DESIRE 

The  lazy-drifting,   sultry  air 

Made  low  vo._ced  rustlers  of  the  trees 

That  fed  in  that  rich  place. 

Massive,  verdant  foliage  appeared  to  thirst 

Despite  the  glis filing  moisture  on  its  face. 

The  great  ferns,   lacy  silhouettes,  in  agony 

Cried  out  that  they,   tor,   could  not  rest. 

Then  slid  into  the  night  a  hot-faced  moon 
To  cast  a  warm  and  fleshly  light 
Throughout  that  panting  midnight  gloom. 
An  atmosphere  electric  hung  on  all; 
A  tense; --a  throbbed  yearning  for  relief. 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  anguished  call 
Of  this  tormented,  passionate  glade, 
Black  thunders  rose  up, ---.light y, 
And  blotted  with  a  sweep,  that 
Eager  and  o.-'pectsrit,  sensuous  moon. 

Then  thrown  thorns elvos  into  a  fever  heat 
By  Earth's  fast -prised  demand 
They  fougnt.     They  battled  darkly 
Against  this  potent,  strong  desire 
Which  over-mastered  them. --They  brrst! 

The  passionate,  hot  blood  of  the  trees 
Was  cooled  by  rapid  driving  rain; 
The  whole  wood  sank  back  with  relief 
Prom  that  first  moment  it  had  strained 
And  yearned  to  feel  the  cool  rain 
Dripping  on  its  breast. 


Roland  Brownloe  '35 


m  CAREER 


I!ore  difficult  than  I  had  anticipated,  is  the  task 
of  setting  down  on  paper  a  summation  of  my  desires  and 
ambitions  to  be  a  larger.     Seemingly  unrelated  thoughts 
such  as;   "The  defense  rests — objection  overruled — have 
you  reached  a  verdict?--to  die  in  the  electric  chair — " 
are  constantly  interrupting  my  attempts  tc  write  coher- 
ently about  the  profession  which  I  have  chosen  as  a  goal. 
The  phrase  above  "seemingly  unrelated  thoughts"  is  a  fal- 
lacy.    All  the  thoughts  referred  to  are  linked  together 
in  my  mind  with  a  world  of  interest  and  activity.  Bat- 
tling verbally  in  a  crowded  courtroom;  making  impassioned 
pleas  for  an  accused  man;  wading  through  endless  miles 
of  testimony;   triumphantly  turning  the  tables  on  the  op- 
posing faction;  all  this  entices  me  into  a  world  that  is 
already  crowded,  with  perhaps  no  opportunity  for  me. 

But  perhaps  criminal  law  is  not  for  me.  Perhaps 
civil  law  holds  for  me  the  answer  to  the  successful  cul- 
mination of  my  ambitions.     And  that,  too,  is  crowded. 
There  are  countless  numbers  of  unemployed,  unofficed 
lawyers,  who  everyday  strive  to  make  their  arduous  way 
in  their  chosen  field.     Should  I  then  risk  choosing  this 
career?    Yes,  I  think  I  should,     I  would  not  wish  to  for- 
sake an  objective  merel5T  because  of  the  hazards  that 
might  beset  me. 

My  earliest  desire  to  follow  a  law  career  was  dur- 
ing the  celebrated  trial  and  conviction  of  two  murderers, 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti.     At  the  time  I  was  only  seven  or 
eight,  but  from  listening  tc  the  opinions  of  my  elders, 
and  stealing  forbidden  glances  at  articles  concerning 
them,  I  felt  sure  that  I  could  render  a  decision  without 
error.     The  excitement  at  the  trial  of  Ruth  Snyder  and 
Judd  Gray  held  my  attention,  and  I  felt  that  they  were 
convicted  only  because  of  my  ceaseless,  unfounded  argu- 
ments against  them.     These  arguments  were  received  with 
much  interest  by  lads,  my  own  age. 

When  high  school  is  over,  I  hope  to  enter  Suffolk 
Lav;  School  after  a  summer  of  hard  work.  The  course  is 
hard  and  the  struggle  following  harder.  However,  some 
day  I  hope  to  become  a  success  in  the  field  of  law  and 
who  knows  but  I  may.- 


Arthur  Hurley  '35. 
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AMBITION  GAINED 

Climbing,  striving,  trying  to  make  the  grade, 
Mounting,  pounding,  counting  each  step  that's  made. 
Craving,  raving,  praying  to  make  the  top, 
0  God,  help  me;   do  not  let  me  stop. 

Kicking,  tripping,  slipping  at  every  flight, 
Clawing,  pawing,  crawling  for  the  height. 
Fighting,  delighting,  sighting  the  crest, 

Now  I  see  the  top;  I  can  not  stop  for  rest. 

Firing,  inspiring,  desiring  to  acquire  fame, 
Veering,  feeling,  fearing  I  shall  miss  my  aim. 
Conciliating,  intoxicating,  celebrating  what  I  have  done, 
The  position  is  reached;   the  pinnacle  is  won. 

Leo  Neagle,   Jr.  '35 

TO  EROS 

The  solemn,  frozen  earth,  devoid  of  cheer, 
By  winter's  frost  disrupted  and  defaced, 
Lies  wounded,  comfortless,  its  form  disgraced, 
Beneath  the  pines  and  hemlocks,  cold,  austere, 
Unseemly  dismal,  desolate,  and  drear. 
Then  comes  the  silent  snow,  so  pure  and  chaste, 
To  heal  all  hurts  and  cheer  each  barren  waste, 
To  cause  all  ugly  scars  to  disappear. 

My  soul  was  lead,  immersed  in  hopeless  gloom, 
Accompanied  by  only  solitude; 
But  as  the  snow  did  gently  spread  the  world, 
So  Love  embraced  my  heart  and  made  it  bloom 
In  bright  delight,  with  happiness  imbued, 
A  life  reborn,  the  flag  of  hope  unfurled. 

Nathan  Parker  '34 
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VIOLETS 


STARS 


Blue  and  white  violets 
Standing  up  so  straight, 
Brightened  up  the  oathway 
Leading  to  the  gate. 


The  stars  are  bright. 
In  the  early  night. 
When  frogs  are  peeking 
And  children  sleeping. 


Edna  Wagner 
Grade  7 


F.  Ferreira 
Grade  7 


SCHOOL 

I  don't  like  music  very  well, 

But  I  do  so  like  to  spell  . 

Drawing  has  too  many  lines, 

Arithmetic  too  man?/"  signs, 

But  I  like  History  best  of  all, 

And  I  like  to  go  to  the  study  hall. 

John  Cunningham 
Grade  7 


Kitty 

Here,  and  there,  and  everywhere, 

Climbing,  running,  frisking, 
On  the  table,  in  the  chair, 

Pound  the  parlor  whisking. 

Kitty  seems  for  ever  flitting, 

Maids  and  mistress  scold  and  laugh, 

Now  she's  in  the  basket  sitting. 

Let  me  take  her  photograph. 

Ethel  Souther,  Grade  7 

The  Brook 
The  ever-swirling  brook 

Winds  down  the  mountainsides, 
Twisting,  turning  in  and  out, 

As  on  and  on  it  glides. 

Merrily  it  travels 

Through  bush,   through  brier,   and  glen, 
Until  at  the  end  of  the  journey 

It  is  met  by  the  great  Lake  Ben. 

Patricia  Cunningham,  Grade  7 
Summer 

Summer  comes  but  once  a  year, 

Kow  glad  we  are  when  it  is  here. 

To  seo  the  butterflies  and  bees 

Plying  about  us  in  the  breeze. 

Good  old  summer,  warm  and  sweet, 

Very  soon  wc  shall  thee  greet 
With  "11  your  flowers,   trees,  find  brooks 

And  delightful  little  picnic  nooks. 

Margaret  James,  Grade  7 

Memorial  Day 
On  the  30th  of  May  comes  Memorial  day, 
Plags  ~nd  flowers  in  gorgeous  display. 
The  boy  scouts  and  girl  scouts  all  get  in  line, 
With  the  soldiers  ^nd  sailors  marking  time. 

They  march  to  the  water  where  flowers  they  throw 
In  memory  of  those  who ,   as  T~:e  all  know, 
Gave  up  their  lives,   that  we  might  remain 
In  peace  ~nd  comfort,  free  from  pain. 

Nancy  Noonan,  Grade  7 
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"ANTHONY  ADVERSE" 
Hervey  Allen 

You  probably  have  had  several  people  tell  you  not  to 
read  it.     Disregard  them J     By  all  means,  if  you  think  you 
have  reached  the  age  of  reason,  read  "Anthony  Adverse." 
Its  theme  is  Anthony  before  his  conception,  during  his 
life,   and  after  his  death.     His  thoughts,  good  and  evil, 
his  virtues,  his  madness,  his  loves  and  his  hates;  every- 
thing is  told  about  his  forty-odd  years  of  life.  Anthony 
was  born  in  Switzerland,  near  the  Italian  border.  His 
mother  died  in  childbirth  and  he  wag  left  at  a  convent 
to  be  cared  for  by  the  nuns.     He  lived,   later,   in  Livorno, 
Italy  for  about  sixteen  years.     Mr.   Bonnyf cathcr ,  Anthony's 
grandfather,   sent  him  to  Cuba  on  company  business.  Prom 
there  he  went  to  Africa,  whore  he  made  a  tremendous  pro- 
fit in  the  slave  trade.     Until  his  redemption,   as  it  were, 
Anthony  had  led  a  life  of  debauchery  and  Brother  Francois, 
a  French  priest,  was  the  only  link,   in  Africa,  between 
this  useless  life  and  any  form  of  religion.     After  Brother 
Francois  was  crucified  by  the  natives,  Anthony  realized 
the  folly  and  weakness  of  his  low  life.     This,   the  cruci- 
fixion of  Brother  Francois,   is  the  dramatic  climax  in 
Anthony's  life  as  well  as  in  the  novel. 

If  you  think  you  will  be  bored  by  twelve  hundred  odd 
pages,  you  arc  sadly  mistaken.     "Anthony  Adverse"  is  a 
photographic  characterization  of  a  man's  life',  and  a 
masterpiece  of  fiction. 


John  Riley  '36 
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"TEE  HOUSE  AT  P0C1  CORKER" 

A.  A.  Milne 

"The  more  Pooh  looked,   the  more  Piglet  was  not  at 
home . " 

"Hon  odd,1'  you  say.     Well,   I  admit  it  is  odd,  hut 
Milne  has  used  imagination,   and  once  you  get  onto  his 
line  of  thought,   you  are  amazed  at  the  way  your  own  im- 
agination runs  away  with  you.     This  Pooh  business  sounds 
childish;   and  maybe  it  is,  but  may/be  it  is  not.  That 
depends  entirely  on  the  person  who  reads  it.     Plenty  of 
humor  is  connected  with  this  story,   ?nd  it  doesn't  end 
happily  or  sadly.     It  leaves  you  sitting  and  looking  in- 
to space--wondering.     Young  and  old  alike  can  enjoy  this 
book.     It  makes  one  think  of  things  one  would  not  pos- 
sibly have  thought  of  before;   things  of  the  most  idiotic 
size  and  shape. 

Anne  Bowdoin  '38 

"HA IE  STRUT" 

Sinclair  Lewis 

"Main  Street"  is  no  longer  just  an  expression  that 
I  hear  occasionally,  but  instead  it  presents  a  very  def- 
inite feeling.     I  read  Sinclair  Lewis'  book  out  of  curi- 
osity, for  I  had  heard  it  referred  to  many  times.  I 
liked  the  author's  style  and  his  ability  to  make  me  think 
deeply.     Carol,   the  heroine,  seemed  to  be  a  friend  with 
whom  I  sympathized.     In  many  cases  I  compared  her  situ- 
ation with  my  own,  and  when  she  remained  politely  calm, 
I  found  it  hard  to  keep  back  stinging  speeches  aimed  to- 
ward the  gossips,  her  husband.,   and  the  town  of  Gopher 
Prairie  in  general. 

The  very  detailed  descriptions  and  the  "true  to 
lifenoss"  of  the  people  and  their  surroundings  impressed 
a  very  vivid  picture  on  my  mind  and  made  me  resolve  not 
to  stay  on  "I  Iain  Street." 

Marietta  Pratt  '35 
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Cornelia  Meigs 


This  tale,  rolling  along  as  smoothly  as  a  great 
log  raft  on  the  broad  surface  of  the  great  father  of 
waters,   tells  the  story  of  a  young  Swedish  boy  in  that 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  which  is  now  Minnesota. 
The  story  pictures  the  beautiful  virgin  forests  so 
well  as  to  make  one  wish  that  he  were  guiding  a  birch 
bark  along  one  of  the  swiftly  running  streams  which 
wind  around  the  great  tree  trunks.     It  also  shows  the 
great  asset  that  was  gained  when  -Jefferson  purchased 
Louisiana  from  France,  and  the  kind  of  men  who  made 
America  what  it  is  today.     The  story  shows  the  difficul- 
ties of  driving  logs  to  be  marketed  and  the  dangers 
which  the  treacherous  currents  of  old  man  river  forced 
upon  the  pilot  of  a  log  raft.     It  shows  what  the  simple 
farming  folk  of  the  old  West  did  to  the  thieves  who 
came  among  them.     The  story  pictures  the  wreck  of  a 
log  raft  upon  a  snag  in  the  river  and  the  great  task 
it  was  to  reassemble  the  raft  and  the  great  job  a  pilot 
had.     The  pilot,   to  be  able  to  boss  his  men  had  to  be 
able  to  knock  anyone  or  all  of  them  down  at  once.  I 
think  this  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  anyone  who 
likes  the  tang  of  adventure. 

J°mes  Cunningham  '37 
•'HATTER'S  CASTLE" 

A.    J.  Cronin 

James  Brodie,   chief  character  in  "Hatter's  Castle" 
is  more  than  a  painted  picture: --he  lives.     To  me,  the 
main  interest  of  the  book  consists  of  displaying,  his 
character  which  is  the  most  distasteful  imaginable. 
Physically,  he  is  strong,   solid,   alive  with  power;  men- 
tally, he  is  nothing.     Poorly  educated,  but  proud  as 
Heaven  and  mrrow -minded  as  a  snail,  he  rules  over  his 
house  and  household  with  the  only  two  things  better 
than  the  famed  rod  of  iron; --his  fist,   and  his  venomous, 
vulgar,  acid  tongue.     His  makeup  includes  neither  sym- 
pathy nor  love  for  anyone  except  himself.     The  workings 
of  his  scant  mind  are  slow,  ponderous,   incomplete,  and 
invariably  colored  by  his  own  prejudice  and  self-im- 
portance.    His  only  emotion  is  anger;  his  only  pleasure, 
arrogance . 

Nathan  Parker  '34 
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"LORD  JIM" 

Joseph  Conrad 

The  whole  theme  of  the  story  is  a  man's  struggle 
to  regain  what  he  lost  when  he  shattered  his  whole  ro- 
mantic, glamorous  future  by  one  slight,  false  contrac- 
tion of  his  muscles  in  an  unbelievably  critical  moment. 

11 1  didn't  know/'  he  said  afterwards,  his  head  buri- 
ed in  his  hands.     "I  wasn't  prepared- -the  ship  was  glid- 
ing along  so  smoothly- -If  I  had  known--.'1     His  unprepar- 
edness  made  him  jump  from  a  sinking  ship  with  eight 
hundred  sleeping  pilgrims  on  board.     It  saved  him  his 
life,  but  it  cost  him  his  honor. 

Afterwards  he  fluctuated  unsteadily  between  the 
desperate  realization  that  he  had  cut  himself  off,  for- 
ever, from  everything  that  meant  much  to  him  and  the 
romantic  notion  that  somewhere  another  chance,  a  glori- 
ous exploit  was  waiting  for  him  which  would  make  him  a 
hero  among  men . 

The  chance  to  go  as  agent  to  the  remote,  hot,  un- 
civilized region  of  Patusan  elated  him  immensely.  "It- 
'll be  like  a  different  world,"  he  said,  "I'll  show  you. 
I'll  not  fail  this  time."     And  he  didn't.     He  relieved 
the  oppression  of  those  poor,  black,  superstitious 
natives  so  that  they  reverenced  him  and  called  him  Tuan 
Jim- -Lord  Jim. 

It  took  a  breath  from  civilization  to  wreck  his  hard 
won  happiness.     Gentlemen  Brown,  a  ruffian,  who  came  to 
raid  the  village  appealed  to  him  as  a  fellow  outcast,  one 
who  had  once  been  afraid,  and  Jim  felt  obliged  to  let 
him  go,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  natives.  Brown 
broke  faith  with  Jim  and  massacred  a  band  of  young  men, 
part  of  the  army.     Their  ignorant  relatives  naturally 
blamed  Tuan  Jim,  the  white  man  whom  they  had  trusted. 

Jim  did  what,  for  him,  was  the  only  thing  to  do. 
He  came  to  the  father  of  his  best  friend  whose  death  he 
had  indirectly  caused  and  said  softly  "I  am  come  In 
sorrow.     I  am  cone  ready  and  unarmed."     As  the  shot  rang 
out  he  sent  a  proud  and  unflinching  glance  at  his  adopt- 
ed people  and  fell  forward,  dead. 

Louise  Bates  '35 


FOOTBALL 

There  was  no  regular  high  school  football  team  this 
year,  as  there  was  an  insufficient  number  of  toys  to 
make  it  worth  while.     The  Junior  varsity  team,  which  con- 
sisted of  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  passing  in 
fifteen  points  of  their  work,  had  a  very  successful  sea- 
son.    It  played  against  teams  that  were  much  heavier  and 
more  experienced,  "but  the  fast  Cohasset  backfield  and 
hard  charging  line  was  too  much  for  the  slower  opponents. 

We  hope  that  in  the  near  future  these  same  boys  will 
form  a  regular  high  school  team  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
The  potentialities  are  great,  the  opportunities  are 
plentiful,  and  all  boys  eligible  have  the  privilege  of 
trying  out  for  the  team. 

Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Jason  formed  the  coaching  staff 
cf  the  Junior  "ereity  Tear., 
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BASEBALL  TEAM  i935 
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Baseball— First  Team 

The  candidates  for  the  high  school  baseball  team 
had  a  rather  cold  reception  when  they  turned  oat  for  prac- 
tice this  Spring.     In  spite  of  the  cold  weather,  a  squad 
of  twecty-five  boy::  reported  for  the  initial  practice  on 
April  first. 

Among  the  twenty-i*±ve  boys  reporting  for  practice 
therefore  only  four  of  last  year's  lei: cor  men*  The 
greater  part  of  the  squad  consisted  of  boys  from  the 
Freshman  and  Cophonore  ^radej.    -facte  youngsters  show 
signs  of  aevelopin0  into  a  fine  ball  team  by  next  year. 

Mr*  Ripley  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  al- 
ready obtained  from  this  team  of  rookies,  and  believes 
they  stand  a  fair  chance  of  winning  the  Couth  Shore  Cham- 
pionship within  the  next  year  or  two. 

The  schedule  for  the  year  with  scores  of  games  al- 
ready played  is  .as  follows : 


April 

24 

East  Brid^ewatcr 

5 

Cohasset 

5 

Hay 

3 

Cohasect 

11 

Llarshf  icld 

0 

May 

7 

Hingham 

6 

Cohasset 

0 

Hay 

10 

Cohasset 

16 

Duxbury 

5 

May 

15 

Cohaes  ct 

4 

Randolph 

1 

Hay 

17 

Quincy  Trade 

6 

Cohasset 

5 

\  Ia^r 

20 

Somas set 

5 

Randolph 

4 

Hay 

21 

Cohasect 

15 

Uorwcll 

12 

Hay 

24 

Scituatc 

3 

Cohasset 

0 

May 

29 

Quincy  Trade 

10 

Cohasset 

7 

May 

31 

Pembroke 

10 

Cohasset 

9 

June  5 


Cohasset 


Kingston 
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BASE 3 ALL  -  SECOND 

TEAM 

May  15, 

Hingham  11, 

Cohasset  10 

25, 

Cohasset  21 

Hanover  1 

Juno  4 , 

Hingham  4 

Cohasset  11 

7, 

Hanover 

Cohasset 

10, 

Hingham 

Cohasset 

•TRACK 

For  a  high  school  with  such  a  small  enrollment  as 
ours,  I  thinly  it  is  remarkable  that  Cohasset  can  boast 
of  a  track  squad  of  fifteen  men. 

Track  has  been  a  rather  obsolete  sport  in  the  Cohas- 
set High  School,  for  years,  but  now  it  is  becoming  very 
popular.     The  boys  ^'ve  a  great  deal  of  time  to  training 
and  are  reclly  taking  this  sport  seriously. 

Mr.  Collins  who  is  the  track  coach,  has  done  a  fine 
piece  of  work  by  reviving  this  sport  in  the  high  school. 

The  track  schedule  for  this  year  with  results  of 
meets  already  attended  is  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  April  28,  Hingham  at  Hingham 
Results:     Hingham  31,      Cohasset  29 

Wednesday,     May  8,  Scituatc,  Marshficld  and  Norwell  at 

Scituatc  18. 

Results:     Cohasset  52;     Marshfield  21;  Norwell  10; 

Scituete  18. 

Friday,  May  17,  North  Easton  meet  at  North  Easton 
Results:     North  Easton  5,  Cohasset,  22;  Hingham  37. 

Monday,  June  3,  South  Shore  Inter scholastic  at  Weymouth 
Results:     Class  B    Weymouth  37  2/5;     Cohasset  27  2/5; 

Barnstable  13  l/5;  Hingham  11; 
Braintree  4. 

Saturday,  June  8,  South  Eastern    Mass,     Track  meet  at 

Brockton. 


